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Ghe Tradveller. 
ARCTIC REGIONS; RED SNOW, &c. 


[Prepared for the Kaleidoscope by a medical gentle- 
man of Dumfries, now in Liverpool, who has been 
several successive voyuges tothe Arctic Regions.] 

—_—— 
EXTRACT FROM THE JOURNAL OF A VOYAGE TO 
BAFFIN’S BAY, IN 1821. 

On the Gth of July, in lat. 76 deg. 2 min. N. long. 
65 deg. 26 min. W. our progress further north was 
impeded by the great quantities of ice, which the 
south-westerly winds had driven into Prince Re- 
gent’s Bay. We were now within a short distance 
of Bushnan’s Island, and in a most perilous situation. 
The large floes of ice weve driving from the south- 
ward with a velocity of three or four wiles an hour. 
The Bay was filling up rapidly; and in a short 
time there was scarcely any water to be seen from 
the mast-head. The gale continued, aud five ships, 
in our neighbourhood, were totally wrecked. We 
owed the safety of our own, and twenty-eight more, 
toa large iceberg, aground in eighty two fathoms, 
to which we were anchored. We lay under the lee 
of it, and were thereby sheltered from the pressure 
of the floes, which were piled up on the weather-side 
of the iceberg toa great height. Duringthese troubles, 

however, the curious were gratified with a sight o¢ 
the Artic highlanders, discovered by Captain Ross. 
Seven men, with their sledges, made their appear- 
ance at a short distance from the ships; and, after 
some time, allowed us to approach them. They 
were at first very much intimidated, and maintained 
rather a stoopiug attitude, ready to pull out a 
knife, which they had concealed near the head of 
their boots. Finding, however, our intentions were 
not hostile, they became more cheerful and com- 
municative. Their general appearance, and dress, 
are very well described by Capt. Ross; but we 
noticed a peculiarity in their teeth, the sharp edge 
of the incissors appeared to be filed off, so that 
they are quite short and flat. Being entirely igno- 
rant of their language, our communication was 
productive of nothing more interesting. July 24th, 
we took the opportunity of a fine day, to go in 
quest of some specimeus of the meteoric iron, which 
is said, according to Ross, to exist in this quarter. 
On arriving at Sowalie Point, we were disappointed 





partly repaid, however, for our walk, by meeting, 
for the first time, with a quantity of crimson snow. 
Though this has been analysed by several able 
scientific men, and several conjectures have been 
formed concerning it, 1 am strongly inclined to be- 
lieve it is produced by nothing but the dung of the 
little awks, a species of sea-bird, immensely numer- 
ous in the northern regions. And, I am persuaded, 
that any person, unprejudiced in favour of 
some favourite theory, who will take the trouble 
to examine if, in its native regions, will be con 
vinced of the fact. To England we have no idea 
of birds being so numerous as to colour a whole 
valley with their excrement. But it is well known 
to every navigator, in the northern seas, that they 
fly in myriads, and that a hundred have frequently 
been killed at a shot; nay, I have seen nine killed 
by fying against a small rope, suspended between 
the ship and an iceberg. This crimson snow is very 
partial; it is always situated in valleys, where these 
birds have their nests, whilst the tops of the moun- 
tains are universally white. It is evident, at first 
sight, that the snow is coloured by a substance 
which lies on its surface ; and when this is compared 
with the dung of these birds, gathered from stones, 
the resemblance is striking. When examining it 
upon the spot, the atmosphere was darkened by the 
flight of these birds; and our garments received, 
iu commou with the snow, a share of their liberal 
purgations. The food of the awk is a small species 
of shrimp, which likewise gives out a red colouring 
matter. Some may start an objection to the opinion 
I have formed, from the circumstance that the snow 
is coloured at a considerable depth. But this is 
readily accounted for. Whilst we were there, we 
tad frequent heavy snow showers; and the valley, 
which was one day red, was white the next. A five 
warm day perhaps succeeded, and it began gradually 
to assume the red colour. The colouring matter iv 
the excrement, which was coustantly falling, was 
dissolved by the melting suow, on the surface of 
which it was, in consequence, more generally diffused- 

After several narrow escapes from shipwreck, we 
arrived, on the Ist of August, within a mile of Cape 
York. I landed here, and procured sume specimens 
of the crimson snow, and of the dung of awks, from 
stones adjacent to their nests. We here found seve. 
ral huts, built of stones; a few Esquimaux dogs, 


wood, procured from the wrecks of ships; some 
pieces of iron; several knives, razors, combs, nails, 
and other European articles, carelessly exposed to 
the weather. A great number of dead awks, several 
seals and unicorn’s blubber were found, covered with 
stones. We also saw a dead Esquimaux woman 
She was covered withskius, and seemed to have beea 
dead only a few days. The body presented uo ex- 
ternal marks of disease. Rouud the neck was sus 
pended, by a necklace of leather, a small image of 
a child, carved in ivory, the marks on which we 
tock to denote the number of her offspring; and 
each of her wrists was encircled with a leather 
bracelet. No other inhabitant was seen for some 
time, till an Esquimaux made his appearance, drawa 
by two dogs over a glacier, at asmall distance. He 
appeared to have come for provisions, and being 
very hungry, we saw him devour a piece of blubber 
and flesh of the unicorn, raw. 

On the 8th August, we got clear of the ice off 
Cape Dudley Diggs, and proceeded to the west side 
of Baffin’s Bay, The rest of the month was spent 
in pursuing the fishery. On the 13th, we were off 
the mouth of Pond’s Bay: we met with two ships 
coming out of this bay, or inlet, which Captain Ross 
said was filled with a glacier in 1818. They re. 
ported that they had been 40 miles up this inlet, 
saw a number of inhabitants, and several whales, 
but the currents were so strong that their ships 
were never in safety, The general opinion is, that 
this inlet communicates with Prince Regent’s, dis- 
covered by Captain Parry. September 16th, we 
were in lat. 75, 20. N. proceeding homewards; and 
on the 13th October we arrived at Stromness, 

—>> >< 
AFRICAN DECORATIONS. 
—— 


A recent visiter of Majumba, on the coast of Angola, 
states, that having landed there early in October, when 
the rains had just eommenced, he was not a little sur- 
prised and amused at the grotesque figures which many 
of the natives made, who had on their heads large 
wigs, made apparently of the bristles of pigs, not a hair 
of which had a curve in it, and at the extremity of 
each stood a dew drop; for it was a misling rain, with 
now and then a dash of sunshine. At this time the 
wigs made a very brilliant appearance; they were of 
all colours, although red and white were most predomi- 
nant, and contrasted with the black visages and naked 
bodies of the wearers, gave them a most ludicrous ap- 
pearance. The wigs had been purposely made and car 








ia not finding the object of our search, We were 


which fled on our approach; a great quantity of 


ried out to Majumba, on speculation, by a Captain 
Higgin, of London, an eccentric character. 
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THE QUAKER’S BUDGET. 


—<—_— 

To the EDITOR of the KALEIDOSCOPE. 
Frienp,—As I am informed that thou 
art one who dealest in divers kinds of arti- 
cles which the world calleth literary, and 
dost send them forth among men, to the 
edification or amusement of the same; 
though, I fear me, thou attendest more to 
the latter than the former thereof; yet I 
count it not as a reproach in thee, seeing 
it is of a harmless and a pleasant nature ; 
though it grieveth me to reflect on the 
time mispent thereby ;—I have sent thee, en- 
closed herewith, some specimens of profane 
poesie, and other matters (though, verily, 
such vanities delight me not) elaborated, 
I doubt not, by some foolish brain, the tra- 
vail whereof I pity. Conceiving that they 
might perchance contain some profitable 
maxims, I ventured to peruse them, con- 
trary to my wonted custom; and whe- 
’ ther I employed myself therein in vain, I 
leave it to thy readers to determine ; yet, 
in sooth, I did derive somewhat more of 
gratification than expectation promised: 
and they beguiled into my countenance the 
contortions of risibility, which sat not wor- 
thily thereon, nor suited the gravity of 
mine habits, being of late years unaccus- 
tomed to such movements; and, verily, I 
mind me not the time when a smile last 
played upon my lineaments, save at the 
espousal of my friends, Isaac and Rachel 
Fairfield, when Rachel did on their return, 
I wot not how, loosen her hold of her good 
man, Isaac, and, slipping from the pillion 
behind, alighted in a luckless puddle in the 
road, and did soil the white purity of her 
garments, and even experienced a worse 
calamity, which it beseemeth me not to men- 
tion. Nay, the reading dideven call into mine 
eyes those defluxions to which I am some- 
what subject; though I do opine it was 
from the labour I devoted to the perusal, 
seeing they were written in a crabbed hand. 
Yet, before I bring to a conclusion the 
epistle I have undertaken to thee, it seemeth 
to me meet to detail, for thy satisfaction, 
the means whereby I became possessed of 
them, that thou mayst not suppose I am 
myself the author of such fantasies, being 
a plain man, and of but few words, nor 
much addicted to that instrument of much 


ledger the transactions which my vocation 
entaileth upon me. 

On the evening of the last day of the 
fifth month, after closing my shop and 
finishing my beverage (which enliveneth 
the flagging spirits of man, and is sweeter 
to me than the juice of grapes, and which 
my maid, Dora, doth make unto perfection ) 
I sallied forth, as is my wonted habit, with 
a blue-spotted chintz kerchief round my 
neck, which Dora, as usual, placed there, 
that the dew of heaven might not injure 
me or call up into my body those rheuma- 
tic pains with which at times I labour 
grievously (and truly she is a careful and a 
kind maid) to take my diurnal ambulation, 
where the placid waters of the Lune do flow, 
and refresh my spirit when harassed by the 
vexations and cares of life. And assuredly, 
it was a swect eve: that bright orb the 
sun, the invigorating essence of creation, 
whose value we know not till it is departed, 
was descending behind the distant hills, and, 
clothed in its ruddy robe of peace, bidding 
the world farewel; while the bold, jutting 
rocks, crowned with their evanescent dia- 
dem of: borrowed glory, cast a lengthened 
shade upon the smiling waters, upon whose 
smooth calm surface there did appear a se- 
cond heaven, with a few dark clouds float- 
ing on its bosom, which seemed unto me 
like those gloomy spots of mortal frailty 
which shadow the career of the best of men. 
The free, careless birds, too (for which me- 
thinks I feel a kindness within me) were 
singing their vesper hymns of praise: it was 
like unto nature’s holiday; for the winds 
were hushed, and not a leaf fluttered in a 
breeze. I seated myself upon a projecting 
fragment, whereon some moss did grow (and 
truly I could name unto thee the species, 
but I will not make a parade of mine own 
acquirements) which made it easy and plea- 
sant to sit thereon ; and did begin to medi- 
tate, and ample food had I to satisfy myself 
withal. I had that day received an ac- 
count of asad and serious loss, of no less 
a sum than one hundred sterling pounds, 
which my friend and correspondent, Reu- 
ben Johnson, did stand indebted to me for, 
as my day-book can testify. He, poor 
man! met with a sudden and an awful 
death, by falling from a stubborn and self- 
willed horse (and indeed, I like not those 
animals, seeing I could never bestride one 
in comfort, and calling to mind the mishap 





good and evil, “a grey goose quill;” 
save for the inditing in my day-book and 





an unhappy and unsettled state, being a 
man who had but one eye open to his 
worldly interest; leaving, moreover, a wi- 
dow and five children, who, I fear me, will 
have but a hard lot in life. I did cogitate 
awhile in bitterness upon my misfortune, and 
it grieved me sorely to lose so weighty a 
consideration; but when I looked around 
me, and beheld both heaven and earth 
smiling in unison, and seeming to regard 
with compassion the mischances of man, 
I felt a sensation of peace and calmness 
arising within my bosom; yea, and of pity 
also; and I did make a vow within myself 
not to bear hardly on the widow and her 
children, but to stretch forth my hand to 
them, and assist them what little I might. I 
then directed my meditations on the pre- 
carivus tenure of life, and the various trou- 
bles which befal mankind. I thought on 
honest Reuben, and did heavea sigh of regret 
for him; for he was a kind-hearted and ge- 
nerous man, though but little calculated for 
the buffetings of the world. I next pon- 
dered on mine own condition ; and truly I 
felt thankful, that the Lord had dealt so 
mercifully with me; and, though I like not 
profane or ungodly singing, I thought it not 
unseemly to raise up my voice and join the 
general chaunt of thanksgiving ; and did ex- 
perience that inward sensation (yea, and my 
spirit delighted within me) which said unto 
me, * Thou art now assuredly a better, if not 
a wiser, man.” When my heart was attuned 
unto rest, and every chord did vibrate with 
compassion, I cast my reminiscence on my 
maid Dora (and verily she is a comely dam- 
sel) and communed with myself, and said, 
“Thou art verging, Nathan, towards the vale 
of years, and the hairs of thy head are turn- 
ing gray with age (though, truly, thou art 
not yet past fifty) and the infirmities of 
life may soon come upon thee. Thou art a 
single and a solitary being; and, in sooth, 
there is no one who cares for thee or thine 
(save Dora; peace be with her!) Thou 
art rich, Nathan! and what thou hast, thou 
hast got righteously (not that I would be 
thought to sound a trumpet before mine 
own godliness) and it is time for thee to 
provide against the future; and when the 
evil day shall come upon thee, thou wilt re- 
quire a soother and a comforter; and who 
so meet as Dora, whose kindness thou well 
rememberest? Thou wilt require a nurse 
and a companion, in the winter of thy days; 





of Rachel Fairfield) and left his affairs in 


and who so fit as Dora, who knows and hu- 
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mours all thy wayward fancies? Thou hast 
aright to please thyself, Nathan; and who 
will please thee like untoDora?” And I rea- 
soned with myself, and considered maturely, 
for wedlock is an awful and responsible con- 
dition; and I resolved to take her to my bo- 
som, if the damsel should be herself willing: 
and methinks I have observed the glance of 
kindness shot from her blue eyes upon me. 

The dew now fell upon me, and I arose 
to return to my domicil,—framing, as I 
went, a suitable oration to my maid, Dora; 
when I was suddenly interrupted by the 
shrill screams of a female voice, mingling 
with the unholy execrations of a male one, 
which sounded in mine ears more ungra- 
ciously than the bagpipe, which I abhor in 
spirit ; and turning from my path, to inves- 
tigate the origin of such a tumult (yet I 
hope thou wilt impute to me a better motive 
than curiosity) lo! I beheld the Amazonian 
spouse of my neighbour, Chumley, laying 
profane hands upon her husband ; and ve- 
rily the blood was streaming down his vi- 
sage, like unto the rueful knight with a hard 
name, whom my friend, the Curate, once 
informed me of (asI peruse not such un- 
profitable books ;) while he, the image of 
meek-suffering patience, retaliated not, save 
in words, which fell as pointless 4s snow 
upon the waters. And I was filled with 
vexation and disgust; the current of my 
thoughts was changed, and my oration eva- 
porated like the mist of morning from a 
barren mountain; and I said to myself, 
“ Thou hast before thee a sad example of 
marriage comfort: think again, Nathan, lest 
thou run headlong into the same snare: 
what would be thy lot, were the placid mild.. 
ness of thine handmaid like the unruffled 
surface of a lake, where all is rank corrup- 
tion at the bottom!” And I hesitated, and 
resolved to defer my proposal for some 
longer space. Alas! poor Dora! Neverthe- 
less, I did approach the scene of contention, 
and upbraid the perpetrators thereof: “Lift 
not up thine hand in anger, Jane Chumley; 
for thou art trespassing against the ordi- 
nances of God and the institutions of man, 
and art rebelling against the law of nature, 
which biddeth the weaker not rise up 
against the stronger sex (though, verily 
thou hast a mighty and a powerful arm) and 
thou art usurping the authority from him to 
whom it is delegated, as thy lord and mas- 
ter.” “Lord and master, say you?” cried 
the unholy woman; “a pretty lord and 








master he’d make: I wonder how his lord- 
ship would manage to keep a house above 
his head, if I didn’t let him know his duty 
now and then, and look after things ; while 
he’s idling away his time, and harbouring 
all sorts of vagrants, out of Christian cha- 
rity,as he calls it, forsooth! while his own fa- 
mily may starve, for what he cares.” After 
some further altercation, I learnt the history 
of their disagreement, which originated in 
one of those acts of kindness which neigh- 
bour George contrives at times to perform, 
and which, were it not for that vile woman, 
would be as boundless as means permitted. 

He, it appeared, had one day met with 
a strange youth, wandering among the 
mountains, who asked of him, if any one 
in the neighbourhood could accommodate 
him with a room, of however humble a de- 
scription, as it would then suit better with 
the state of his finances. Now, it so hap- 
pened, that George, who is in the habit of 
receiving a lodger in the summer, had, at 
that time, a room unoccupied; and they did 
forthwith agree together upon very mode- 
rate terms, and the stranger took up his 
abode with them. A few books in his 
pocket, with a few changes of linen in a 
bundle, were all his appendages. He deno- 
minated himself Bentley, yet communicated 
not any more of his history. His de- 
meanour was most kind and gentle. He 
would wander for hours together on the 
river’s winding margin, or cast himself 
along some verdant bank, and, occupying 
himself intensely in reading or writing, seem 
to forget the world. In the evenings, he 
would amuse himself by inventing and re- 
citing suitable narrations unto the children, 
and in teaching them the elements of edu- 
cation. After he had sojourned with them 
the space of two months, he one day called 
George unto him, and informed him, that 
he was compelled by necessity to depart, 
seeing he could no longer pay the price 
agreed on; and must enter again, however 
reluctantly, the tumultuous and unpitying 
ocean of life. Now the heart of George 
did yearn unto the youth, and he loved him 
truly, and was loth that he should depart, 
and intreated him to tarry with them an- 
other month, that his children might not 
lose the benefit of his instruction, esteeming 
that a sufficient recompense for his mainte- 
nance; and he prevailed upon him to re- 
main with them, though I doubt not it was 
gtievous to the generous spirit of the youth. 





Yesterday being the time appointed, with 
the overflowings of a feeling nature, and 
the silent thanks of a grateful heart, he 
bade them farewel, followed by the bene- 
dictions of George and the tears of}his 
children; and, to-day, the good man (well- 
knowing the avaricious disposition of his 
helpmate) was recounting to her, in fal- 
tering and palliative accents, the particulars 
of a deed which merited to be narrated 
with all the eloquence of unblushing virtue; 
when she—(but I will not bestow upon her 
the harsh epithets she deserveth) burst 
forth into such an unworthy phrenzy! 
This, then, was the cause ; an uproar which 
I quelled, not without difficulty. When I 
had at length done so, and the woman had 
departed, George did produce from his 
pocket, a small book of manuscript, which 
he told me the youth had unheedingly left 
behind him, lamenting moreover, that he 
could not forward it to him, as he had given 
them no clue whereby to discover him; and 
wishing me to peruse the same, he, poor 
man! possessing not the power to do s0; 
and I confess I did experience some cu- 
riosity to explore it, as I had myself once 
or twice accidentally met the wanderer, and 
felt somewhat interested in the fate of a 
being, so lonely, so mysterious, and so 
seemingly unconnected with the great chain 
of society. And truly he seemed one whom 
the world had dealt hardly with. His gar- 
ments were worn threadbare, yet retained 
the remnants of faded splendour ; and there 
was a degree of graceful, though ‘subdued, 
dignity about him, which raised him above 
the herd of common men. Calmness and 
resignation sat on his open forehead, and 
melancholy beamed from his dark blue eyes, 
save when a flash of genius lighted the 
flame of rapture, or a lurking, half-formed 
smile of playfulness showed that mirth had 
once dwelt there. But he is gone; and 
may prosperity and bliss attend him! 
Having arrived at my abode, and drawn 
my comfortable arm-chair near to the open 
window (for the air of the evening was hot 
and oppressive) Dora placed my pipe and 
sober cup of ale before me, and I set myself 
diligently to investigate the contents of the 
book, and have sent thee some selections 
therefrom, which I hope may afford some 
amusement to the leisure hours of thy read-~ 
ers, as they did to those of thy friend, 
NatuHan WHITEHEAD. 
For the ** Selections,” see next pagtam’’ POETRY.” 
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A floating robe of spotless snow, 9. 



















































Scarce dar’d her sylphed form to show : Mild are thy beaming eyes, sm 
Around her throne a few-there stood, As the sky’s azure blue; Ce 
Whose posture show’d a musing mood; Or as the hare-bell cups, ie 
a Yet on their forehead one might see Wet with the morning dew. ' 3 
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Yet time shall not make us forget him. And Peace, and Art, and Laboui, joined her train, 
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THE KALEIDOSCOPE. 








The Wousetvite. 


Certain notable spinsters, with whom we occasionally 
sip “ the cups which cheer, but not inebriate,”’ have, 
more than once, hinted that the Kaleidoscope, to which 
they ate pleased to express themselves very partial, 
would be rendered still more acceptable to the fairer 
part of the creation, if we should occasionally devote a 
column to domestic ‘economy, in the ordinary depart- 
ment, including choice or new recipes, and any thing 
which may be interesting to a good housewife. We 
shall make the experiment; and, in the prosecution of 
our plan, shall anticipate the assistance of our fair 
readers, many of whom have choice recipes registered up 
in their own fair hand, or in that of their grandmothers 
or their maiden aunts. These are the only kind of fa- 
mily secrets which we have any disposition to drag forth 
from their hiding places; and we have too good an 
opinion of the disinterestedness of the sex, to believe 
that they wish to keep all the good things to themselves. 
We therefore hereby offer our columns for the re- 
gistry of all matters relative to roasting boiling, 
frizzling, frying; pastry, puff or ordinary; pickling, 
preserving, potting, seasoning ; recipesforrestoring musty 
ham, or frosted potatoes, brewing ginger beer, or serving 
up coffee clear as amber, and a thousand other matters 
appertaining to good housewifery; all these articles of 
important information we intend to register under the 
head ‘‘ Housewire ;” and we have selected as the 
first of a description of the series, an ingeniousSAVE-ALL, 
ihe efficacy of which we are in the constant habit of ex- 
periencing. 








The annexed engraving represents an improved save- 
etl, which is sold in the shops of some of our ironmon- 
gers. It is one of the most simple, and useful, and 
economical, and cleanly contrivances we ever met with. 
It will be intelligible at a glance. A. is the’shank, to 
fit into a candlestick ; BB the bowl, ortim, asin a com.. 
mon candlestick. The inner circular socket has a short 
pin fixed perpendicularly in the centre; upon this the 
eandle, or a short piece of it, is fixed. As the candle 
burns down, the bowl and socket become hot, and the 
tallow becoming melted, flows into the socket, through 
the small perforations represented in the figure. The 
wick is held upright by the pin, and the tallow is con- 
sumed to the very last drop, leaving the candlestick as 
bright as if it had been scoured. By this simple save- 
ail, those candle-ends, which are too often thrown away, 
or unconsumed, are all made to afford useful light ; all 
the unsightly swalings, which often run down the sides 
of the candlestick, whence they are scraped off and 
thrown away, are consumed. Independent of this 
saving, the save-all is particularly desirable to be used 
with plated candlesticks, as the plate wiil last much 
longer, from not requiring to be so perpetually scraped 
and rubbed. 





DILLEGROUT. 

There is no correct definition of the composition of this 
rare dish, which seems not to be in use in this country 
apon any other occasion than that of the coronation of 
the King. Mr. Lyson imagines it may be the dish 
called Bardolf, Yately found in a collection of royal 
cookery receipts of the fourteenth century, and published | 
by the Society of Antiquaries of London, in 1790, | 
wherein it is ae tay to consist of ‘almond milk, brawn 
of capons, suger and spices, chicken parboiled and chop- 
ped,” &c. &c. z. . 4 


YEAST. 


Methods of making yeast for bread both easy and ex- 
peditious :—1. Boil one puund of good flour, a quarter 
of a pound of brown sugar, and a littl2 salt, in two gal- 
lons of water, for one hour. When milk-warm, bottle 
it, and cork it close. It will be fit for use in 24 hours. 
One pint of this will make 18lb. of bread.—2. To a 
pound of mashed potatoes (mealy ones are best) add two 
ounces of brown sugar and two spoonsfuls of common 
yeast. The potatoes first to be pulped through a cullen- 
der, and mixed with warm water to a proper consistence. 
Thus a pound of potatoes will make a quart of good 
yeast. Keep it moderately warm while fermenting. 
This receipt is in substance from Dr. Hunter, who ob- 
serves that yeast, so made will keep well. No sugar is 
used by bakers, when adding the pulp of potatoes to 
their rising. 





Scientific Records, 

ON THE FASCINATION OF SNAKES. 

(From a letier signed Caroliniensis, in the New York 
Columbiun.) 





A friend in South Carolina, te whom I was ona visit 
invited me to a morning walk round his plantation, and 
recommended our fowling-pieces as companions. The 
day proved to be very sultry; and while my friend pro-. 
ceded to give some directions to a gung of his Negroes 
at a distance, he advised me to take the benefit of a 
shade formed by a wood adjoining the field in which 
we then were. I took the hint; and while leaning on 
the fence, (which was constructed on a bank between 
two dry ditches) I was alarmed by tie rattle of a snake 
very near me, I instantly sprung on the top rail of the 
fence, and the next moment discovered the monster in 
one of the ditches within ten feet of the spot where I was 
seated. As I levelled my gun at his head and was in 
the act of pulling the trigger, his tail ceased to vibrate. 
Consciouy, from his position, that I was not the object 
of his rejard, and that I was in no danger from hin, 
and confident I could destroy him at any moment I 

sleased, I sat still to observe his further movements. As 
hie eyes seetned to be riveted to a particular spot, I fol- 
lowed their direction, and discovered a wood-rat. At the 
moment of my first seeing this little animal, he wasrising 
from a crouching posture, and endeavouring to retire by 
a retrograde movement. Thisattempt was immediately 
followed by a second tremendous exercise of the rattle, 
and the rat again sank to the ground. 1 witnessed se- 
veral repetitions of this operation ; and the result was, 
that, at length, the rat appeared perfectly exhausted ; 
the snake advanced towards his prey, and was in the act 
of taking it into his mouth, when I discharged my two 
barrels at his head, and killed him on the spot. Whether 
any of my pellets struck the rat, I am unable to say ; 
but, after the closest search, we could detect no mark of 
— about his body, and he was dead when I took 

jim up. ; 

Some years after the forgoing circumstance had taken 
place, as I was accompanying a lady to church in a gig, 
we were alarmed by the rattle of a snake on the road side. 
After I had traquillized the horse, and prevailed on the 
lady to hold the reins, I returned to the spot whence 
the noise seemed to issue, and soon discovered the sub- 
ject of our alarm. The monster was lying in a coil, 
ready to strike, but manifested no concern at my ap- 
proach. Having armed myself with a long fence rail, I 
was in the act of crushing his head, when I saw a rabbit 
in the very same posture and condition which the rat had 
exhibited.—The fall of my weapon disabled the snake, 
and I soon despatched him.—The rabbit I took into my 
hands, without an effort on its part to resist or escape, 
and deposited it in my companion’s lap: but it died be- 
fore we reached the church. I am confident that the 
animal had sustainéd no bodily injury either from the 
snake or myself. 


GROWTH OF wocn. 





It has been ascertained that wood increases in the fol- 
lowing proportion ; the first year as 1, the second as 4, 
the third as 9, the fourth as 15, the fifth as 22, the sixth 
as 30, the seventh as 40, the cichth as 54, the ninth as 70, 
and the tenth as 92. 

From this it is concluded, thet wood ought never to 
be cut till it is in thetenth year of its growth.—Biob. 


Chit Chat, 


A PUZZLING CASE. 

There is now living (says a Connecticut paper) in Kil- 
ling, a man by the name of Moffet, who o had three 
wives, who are all alive, and whose present wife has 
three husbands, who are all living; and, what is still 
more remarkable, the second wife of the husband is mar- 
ried to the second husband of the wife, making a mutual 
exchange; and, to crown it all, Moffet’s daughter is 
married to his present wife's son! A Cifficult question 
of genealogy for our learned judges tosettle, if a large 
estate should descend to the heirs hereafter, as well as # 
practical comment upon our divorce laws, which adapt, 
with such felicity, the whimsical caprice of man tot 
standard of legality. 








ANECDOTE OF MARCEL, THE FRENCH DANCING 
MASTER. ? 

This famous disciple of Terpsichore obtained, in his 
old age, a pension, from the French Government. One 
of his young pupils, whose family had, by their 
interest and credit at court, procured him this favour, 
hastened to Marcel, in order to have the pleasure of pre- 
senting him with his brevet, which she put inte hie 
hand, hoping to cause him an agreeable surprise. Mar- 
cel immediately dashed it on the floor. * Is it thus, 
Mademoiselle,” said he, ** that I have taught yor to 
present any thing? Pick up the paper, and give it me 
In a proper manner.”—The young lady, cruelly hum- 
bled at the way this favour was received, when she ex- 
pected so differenta result, picked it up, with tearsin her 
eyes, and offtred it in the most graceful manner she was 
capable of\+** Very well, Mademoiselle,” said the old 
dancing master, ** very well: I will take it now; and 1 
thank you, though your elbow was not quite rounded 
enough.” 

THE RULING PASSION. 

Anecdote of Mr. Fordham, the late celebrated Horse. 
dealer, of Cambridge :—During a negociation between 
Mr. Fordham and one of the members of the Univer- 
sity, the former was suddenly taken ill. There ‘were 
only a very few pounds between them, in respect to the 
price. The Gownsman, little expecting what had oc- 
curred, calicd! the next morning at the stable-yard, and 
asked to see My. Fordham. ** Master, Sir,” said the 
ostler, *isdead, bat, he left word that you should have 
the horse.” 


CRITICAL SITUATIONS IN 
WraunHts. 








SITUATION XXIX. 
- <— 
(Number 78 of Sturges.) 
—~——— 

Black to move and win. 

















THE PLAY. 





Phys. Econ, 





b 5—9 w. 7—14 
w. 13— 6 b. 22—26 
b. 1—10 Brack Wixs. 
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Literature, Criticism, Nc. 


LORD BYRON’S TRAGEDIES. 


a 
[From a correspondent.) 
—>_— 
SARDANAPALUS. 
——— 

We now proceed, according to our promise, to 
notice the other two tragedies contained in Lord 
Byron’s late volume. Sardanapalus was King of 
Nineveb. He had long reigned in peace, much 
to the discontent of his ambitious Satraps. His 
character, as depicted by Lord Byron, exhibits 
many most amiable traits, clouded by effemiuacy 
of manners and a careless abandonment to luxu- 
rious pleasures. Myrrha, a beautiful Greek cap. 
tive, is beloved by Sardanapalus, whose affections, 
by her blandishments, are estranged from his Queen, 
Zarina. Tempted by the supine disposition of the 
King, a conspiracy is formed against him, at the 
head of which is Arbaces, who aspires to the throne. 
Salemenes, the brother of the Queen, is the faithfal, 
bold, and candid counsellor of the King: his soli- 
loquy, in the commencement, is good, but too long 
for extraction. The King is at last roused by the 
exhortations of Salemenes, who receives a signet, 
empowering him to arrest the leaders of the conspi- 
racy. In the next scene, Myrrha prevails, when 
the remonstrances of Salemenes had been unat- 
tended to, in dissuading him from giving a banquet 
on the banks of the Euphrates. In this (the 1st) 
act, Salemenes is recommending strong measures 
to repress the conspiraty; these are repugnant to 
the gentle disposition of Sardanapalus, who says: 

‘* The man would make me tyrant. 


Salemenes. So thou art. 
Think’st thou there is no tyranny but that 
Of blood and chains? The despotism of vice— 
The weakness and the wickedness of luxury— 
The negligence—the apathy—the evils 
Of sensual sloth—produce ten thousand tyrants, 
Whose delegated cruelty surpasses 
The worst acts of one energetic master, 
However harsh and hard in his own bearing. 
The false and fond examples of thy lusts 
Corrupt no less than they oppress, and sap 
In the same t all thy pageant power, 
And those who should sustain it; so that whether 
A foreign foe invade, or civil broil 
Distract within, both will alike prove fatal : 
The first thy subjects have no heart to conquer ; 
The last they rather would assist than vanquish.” 
The following admirable passage, in the same 
act, is given to Myrrha: 
“ Myrrha. The very first 
Of human life must spring from woman’s breast, 
Your first small words are taught you from her lips, 
Your first tears quench’d by her, and your last sighs 
Too often breathed out in a woman’s hearing, 
When men have shrunk from the ignoble care 
Of watching the last hour of him who led them.” 


In the second act, Arbaces and Beleses are ar- 
rested by Salemenes: pardoned by Sardanapalus ; 
and ordered to their respective Satrapies. The ban- 
quet scene, which commences the third act, reminds 
us strongly of Lee’s Alexander ; the servile flattery 
and impious adulation to 

“ the god Sardanapalus” 
is the same in each. Myrrha acts the part of a 
persuasive Clitus, divested of his taunts; and is the 
only one that dares to ask, 








‘* King! wilt thou bear this mad impiety ?” 

The banquet scene is broken up by an alarm of 
the rebels. Sardanapalus then awakens from his 
luxurious dream of security, and shows a kind of 
cool and careless courage, which is but set off by 
the trifling anxiety evinced as to his personal ap- 
pearance in armour; on calling for which, he says : 


ope But seek not for the buckler, *tis 
70 heavy :—a light cuirass and my sword. 
Where are the rebels ?” 


Again, when armed, he calls for a mirror; looking 
into which he says, 
‘¢ This cuirass fits me well; this baldric better ; 
And the helm not at all. 
[Flings away the helmet, after trying it again.] 
Methinks, I seem 


Passing well in these toys; and now to prove them. 
Altalda! Where’s Altalda ?” 


The rebels are ultimately driven off; and the 
conduct of Myrrha, in the fight, js thus described 
by Sardanapalus, in reply to a question of Salemenes 
wkether he had not found her 


‘‘ Herding with the other females, 

Like frightened antelopes. 

Sardanapalus. No: like the dam 
Of the young lion, femininely raging 
(And femininely meaneth furiously, 
Because all passions in excess are female) 
Against the hunter flying with her cub, 
She urged on with her voice and gesture, and 
Her floating hair and flashing eyes, the soldiers 
In the pursuit. 

Salemenes. Indeed ! 

Sardanapalus. You see, this night 
Made warriors of more than me. I paused 
To look upon her, and her kindled cheek ; 
Her large black eyes, that flash’d through her long hair 
As it stream’d o’er her; her blue veins that rose 
Along her most transparent brow ; her nostril 
Dilated from its symmetry ; her lips 
Apart ; her voice that clove through all the din, 
As a lute’s piercefa through thy cymbal’s clash, 
Jarr’d, but not drown’d, by the loud brattling ; her 
Waved arms, more dazzling with their own-born white- 

. ness 

Than the steel her hand held, which she caught up 
From a dead soldier’s grasp; all these things made 
Her seem unto the troops a pa 
Of victory, or Victory herself, 
Come down to hail us hers.” 


Tn the combat, Sardanapalusis himself wounded ; 
and, in the opening of the fourth act, he is disco- 
vered attended by Myrrha: his repose is disturbed 
by frightful visions. This scene is, perhaps, the 
finest in the piece; but having already made the 
tour of the papers, we cannot venture to extract it. 
In the fourth act, Salemenes strongly urges the ne- 
cessity of bis sister Queen retiring to a place of 
safety. Previous to her departure, she requests 
and obtains an interview with the King, who pro- 
fesses his inclinations not to be within his own con- 
trol. In this scene the silent grief and unquenched 
affection of Zarina, aided by the perfect subdued- 
ness of her resignation, are exquisitely affecting, 
and extort from Sardanapalus the following con- 
fession, which is completely indicative of his cha- 
racter: 

My gentle, wrong’d Zarina ! 

I am the very slave of circumstance 

And impulse; borne away with every breath ! 
Misplaced upon the throne—misplaced in life. 
I know not what I could have been, but feel 
I am not what I should be—let it end. 

But take this with thee: if I was not form’d 
To prize a love like thine, a mind like thine, 
Nor dote even on thy beauty—as I’ve doted 
On lesser charms, for no cause save that such 





Devotion was a duty, anc I hated 
All that look’d like a chain for me or others 
(This even rebellion must avouch ;) yet hear 
These words, perhaps among my last—that none 
Ere valued more thy virtues, though he knew not 
To profit by them—as the miner lights 

n a vein of virgin ore, discovering 
That which avails him nothing: he hath found it ; 
But ’tis not his—but some superior’s, who 
Placed him to dig, but not divide, the wealth 
Which sparkles at his feet; nor dane he lift 
Nor poise it, but must grovel on, upturning 
The sullen earth.” 


The rebels being reinforced, make a successfut 
attack, in which Salemenes is mortally wounded, 
and Sardanapalus beaten back into the palace, on 
the walls of which, and the efforts of his few re. 
maining trusty followers, he relies for safety. A 
sudden and seemingly ominous inundation of the 
Eupbrates makes a considerable breach in the walls. 
All hopes of defence being thus frustrated, Sarda- 
napalus orders a funeral pile‘to be erected, of which 
the throne shall form “ the core.” The devoted 
Myrrha refuses the escape which still remained. 
open for her, and determines to perish with the em- 
pire and the throne of ber royal and infatuated pa- 
ramour. The following soliloquy, near the concla- 
sion of this act, is worthy of attention : 


$6 Sardanapalus (solus ) 
She’s firm. My fathers! whom I will rejoin ; 
It may be, purified by death from some 
Of the — stains of too material being, 
I would not leave your ancient first abode 
To the defilement of usurping bondmen ; 
If I have not kept your inheritence 
As ye bequeath’d it, this bright part of it, 
Your treasure, your abode, your sacred relics 
Of arms, and records, monuments, and spoils, 
In which ¢hey would have revell’d, I bear with me 
To you in that absorbing element, 
Which most personifies the soul, as leaving 
The leas: of matter unconsumed before 
Its fiery workings :—and the light of this 
Most royal of funereal pyres shall be - 
Not a mere pillar form Af of cloud and flame, 
A beacon in the horizon for a day, 
And then a mount of ashes; but a light, 
To lesson ages, rebel nations, and 
Voluptuous princes. Time shall quench full many 
A people’s records, and a hero’s acts 3 
Sweep empire after empire, like this first 
Of empires, into nothing ; but even then 
Shall spare this deed of mine, and hold it up 
A problem few dare imitate, and none 
Despise,—but, it may be, avoid the life 
Which led to such a consummation.” 

The drama thus terminates: 

‘6 Sardanapalus. Adieu, Assyria! 
T loved thee well, my own, my fathers’ land, 
And better as my country than my kingdom. 
I satiated thee with peace and joys; and this 
Is my reward ! and now I owe thee nothing, 
Not even a grave. | He mounts the pile. 

Now, Myrrtha! 


Myrrha. Art thou ready ? 

Sardanapalus. As the ror ane f Pir lhe pile. 

Myrrha. ’Tis fired! I come. 

(ae Bega renee aoe eacee tre! 

The characters, throughout this piece, are (with 
the exception of Myrrha and Sardanapalus) of a 
very ordinary cast, but are well keptup. That of 
Myrrha is quite characterestic of Lord Byron, and 
well exhibits the beauties and defects most conspi- 
cuous in his Lordsbip’s writings. An extraordi- 
nary, and, perbaps, unnatural mixture of virtues 
and vices in the same individual, The bad points 
being invariably lightly touched upon, or entirely 
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thrown into the shade, while the virtues (generally 
those resulting more from passion than from prin 
ciple) are made ostentatiously prominent... Thus) 
to give things their proper names) Myrrha is a bar- 
Jot, and does not even affect ignorance of the an- 
guish she is the cause of in the Queen, Zarina, Yet 
all this is so delicately contrived to be kept iu the 
pack ground, that we think not of it at the moment, 
our attention being fuily engaged in admiring the 
tender affection and heroic sacrifice of self, in the 
beautiful Ionian, We should have wished to have 
seeu more of Zarina, or not to have seen her at all. 


Q. 


—_—— 


N. B.— Cain” next week. 
SEERA r 
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MELANCHOLY SHiPWRECK. 

LOSS OF THE LADY LUSHINGTON INDIAMAN. 

Calcutta, Aug. 27.—At alate hour yesterday evening, 
we were favoured with the following melancholy details 
of the loss of the Lady Lushington, and from which we 
have learned with extreme concern that several persons 
have been lost. The account of the calamity is from one 
of the’surviving sufferers, and we submit it nearly in his 
own language :—** We sailed from Madras on the 5th, 
and having four passengers to land at Coringa, saw the 
light-house at midnight on the 7th; tacked about, in 
hopes of being able to land our four passengers in 
the morning, but owing to the strong currents, we 
were considerably to leeward of the port by day light; 
we endeavoured, two days anda night, to regain the 
windward, but finding we only lost ground, cast anchor 
on the northward of Coringa © The surf ran very high 
for two days, so that we could have no communication 
with the shore; we tricd to weigh anchor, and drop 
down to Penticollah, but all endeavours were ineffectual, 
when the cable parted, and night had come on. The 
Captain gave orders to stand out to sea until. twelve 
o'elock at night, and then tack into the land; the chief 
mate took the command of the deck at midnight, and 
thinking we had sailed so far from the land that we 
could not possibly reach it before day-break, the ship 
tacked—a breeze having sprung up, we were alarmed 
by the ship striking lightly on the sand about four 
o'clock in the morning. Nothing can paint the distress- 
ing scene; the high land was just perceptible, and every 
wave driving over the ship added to our horrible situa- 
tion. Inhalfan hour every mast was over the ship’s 
side (to leeward;) the ship had drifted into a tremendous 
surf, every boat was staved in the attempt to lower them, 
and the land half a mile on our Jee; we had nothing to 
trust to but the waves, and to place our confidence in 
the Almighty.—The scene of horror and distress then 
became indescribable. The cries of the females and 
children were heart-rending. It was said that the bot- 
tom had parted from the upper works. Every person 
was naked, and up to the middle in water, and the dis- 
tress was increasing every moment. Three spars of 
wood were got over the side, on which six persons, in- 
eluding myself, providentially reached the shore ; but we 
were so much exhausted, that had not the natives come 
to our assistance, the return of the surf would have car- 
ried us out again. We found on the shore a sailor (who 
had been washed overboard) to whem the safety of so 
many lives is owing 3 he fortunately spoke the language, 
and succeeded in getting four catamarans from the shore 
to the assistance of the sufferers; a large boat was got 
off, but could get no nearer than one hundred yards, 
and with difficulty was kept above water. - At eleven 
the ship parted across the centre, and all the crew and 
passengers were obliged to get on the masts to have the 
ship as.a breakwater, from which many were washed 
away, being so fatigued they couid not hold on. The 
catamarans kept at work until two o’clock, when the 
wind increased so that they could not get near the wreck, 
and had afterwards to desist, finding 1t impossible to be 
of further use. A Frenchman his wife and two daugh- 
ters, with two of the crew, were scen on the wreck; at 
four o’clock the stern parted, on which the French lady, 
with her eldest daughter, reached the shore; the father, 
with the other daughter, perished, as did the two sailors, 





one of whom was seen at dark sticking to the remains of 
the bows, which were held by the anchors. The shore 
for six miles, was strewed with fragments of the ship and 
cargo. The number lost was 22, amozz whom we regret 
to state, were Captain Hampton, 7th Madras Native In- 
fantry ; Ensign Wright; Mr. Wilson, formerly purser 
in the country service; Mr. Rosseau and his daughter, 
and Mr. Lyster, 2d officer of the Lushington. The ship 
parted in two at 11 A. M., and before evening scarce a 
vestige of her was visible. Mrs. Rosseau, who was saved, 
was on the stern, and her unfortunate husband was on 
the stem, when she parted. Major Weatherall and his 
lady are safe, and Mr. Carpenter only son of Colonel 
Carpenter. ‘The situation of the survivors is said to 
have been truly deplorable; all were nearly without 
clothes. ‘The commander is acquitted of all blame.” — 
India Gazette. 





COURAGE AND HUMANITY. 
—<=—— 

The following act of courage and humanity was lately 
performed by a magistrate, at Dijon, in France. The 
flames of a burning house had reached the prison, where 
the authorities had confined several wretched run-away 
Spaniards, infested with the plague. Some of them had 
not strength to rise from their mattresses to escape from 
the devouringelement. M. le Couttheux du Mole, pre- 
fect of Dijon, promised, in vain, to reward with gold those 
who would save the prisoners. They knew they had to 
brave death in two shapes, both alike dangerous and fa- 
tal. They remained immovable. The magistrate darted 
in at a burning window, and soon brought out an unfor- 
tunate wretch on his shoulders. He returned for a se- 
cond, and a third. He was the means of saving 
many from death; but, alas! he was struck with the 
fatal poison. The young husband of a wife worthy his 
heart fell ill. The aid of medicine could not save him. 
He died in the most dreadful agonies, with that forti- 
tude which the remembrance of a good action could 
inspire. 





LAVATER’S DAILY RULES. 


The following rules shall be suspended somewhere 
in my study, and read and revolved by me every 
morning and evening. 


1. I will never rise in the morning without offer- 
ivg thanks and prayers to God: nor without reflect- 
ing that it may perhaps be the last time. 

2. I will never begin my daily occupations, nei- 
ther in the morning, nor in the afternuon, without 
having previously implored God, on my knees, ina 
retired place, at least for afew moments, to grant 
me his aid and blessing. 

3. I will not’ do nor design any thing I would 
omit if Jesus Christ were standing visibly before me; 
nothing which I might repent of at the uncertain 
hour of death, | will (with the assistance of God) 
accustom myself to do every thing in the name of 
Jesus Christ, and always to be disposed to prayer, 

4. I will read every day a chapter in the Bible, 
and particularly in the Gospel, and select some sen- 
timent from the chapters I shall read, and revolve 
t frequently in my mind, 

5. Every day shall be marked with at least one 
particular work of charity. 

6. I wiil make it every day my principal business 
to be useful to my family. 

7. Twill never eat or drink so much as to cause 
the least inconvenience or hindrance in the perform- 
ance of my occupations, 

8. Whithersoever I may go, I will previously sigh 
to God that I may not commit a sin, but always 
leave behind me something useful: the same will I 
do before every meal, wheresoever [ may take it, 

9. I will never sleep longer than eight hours while 
in health, 

10. I will never lie down to sleep without having 
prayed first, 


| 





11. In my prayers, I will never omit my relations 
and friends. 

12. I will examine myself after these rules, every 
night, and honestly mark what I have omitted, 

God! thou seest what I have written: may I be 
able to read it every morning with sincerity, and 
every night with joy and the approbation of my con- 
science, 

Extracted from the Secret Journal 
of a Self-observer, 
AGAINST DUELLING. 

“ To remember that he was a Christian before he 
was a member of that unjust society, by which he 
is condemued to lose so precious a character; and 
to retire into a desert, rather than forfeit his peace 
in this world. aud his happiness in that which is to 
come.” 








Correspondence, 
TO THE EDITOR. 


—<—>_. 
S1r,—The insertion of the following letter would 





much oblige one who is a constant reader of your 
valuable miscellany, and a constant lover of a 
beautiful aud interesting female. Having been in- 
troduced to the young lady, whom I shall designate 
Euphemia, and her sister, I invited them to go and 
take a view of the gardens and hot-houses of a gen- 
tleman in the neighbourhood, On our return, the for- 
mer remarked that 1 had a great resemblance to her 
cousin, J.§. On inquiring who her cousin was, she 
replied, “ He is a very nice young man.” But when 
I asked her if an acquaintance of hers, a youpg 
Cantabrigian, was not handsomer than her cousin, she 
said, in a contemptuous manner, “ What, M——r! 
When accom- 
panying ber towards her place of residence, I re- 


he’s nothing but a whifle-whaffle.” 


quested permission to call upon ber occasionally, 
which was immediately granted. The first time I 
called, she behaved in so friendly a mauner as to 
give me the most sanguine hopes of having made 
On a future 
visit, however, she slipped out of the house by a 
back road, and staid a considerable time at a 
neighbouring bouse. 


a favourable impression on her heart. 


Meeting her on my return, I 
ventured to inquire if my behaviour had, in any 
respect, offended her ; to which she answered in the 
negative, and said that she considered herself too 
young to form a serious connexiou: but she likewise 
vbserved, that she esteemed me as much as any 
other young man. 

The next time that T called on her, I saw her bro- 
ther in the yard, who informed me that his sister 
was in the house. Having knocked at the door, 
her mother opened it, and informed me that she was 
not at hume.--I should, Mr. Editor, esteem it as a 
great favour, if you, or any of your correspondents, 
would give their opinion as to what I have to hope 
or fear. The passages which particularly puzzle 
me are, her mentioning my resemblance to her cou- 
sin; her saying, she esteemed me as much as any 
young man; her leaving the house; and the an- 
swer which I received from her mother.—Can J, my 
dear Kal. (in your opinion) entertain any well- 
founded hopes of ever being able to call her mine? 
or does she not think that I am, like the Cantabri- 


gian, nothing but 
A WHIFFLE-WHAFFLE? 
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AUTHENTICITY OF OSSIAN’S POEMS. 





TO THE EDITOR. 
—-— 

Srn,—In looking over some of my old letters, I fell 
in, the other day, with a passage, which, it occurs to 
me, may prove very acceptable to the admirers of Ossian’s 
Poems. The writer of the letter was a gentleman of 
extensive erudition, considerable literary research, and 
of the most elegant mind. He is now no more! 
But I think the passage I allude to is so very favourable 
to the authenticity of Ossian’s Poems, that I feel it 
were doing injustice to that long-disputed subject, to 
conceal the facts in my possession. Should you think 
the accompanying extract from the letter worthy of a 
place in your intelligent and amusing miscellany, an 
early insertion will much oblige, yours 

Liverpool, Feb. 7, 1822. 


——. 
Extract from « Letter of the late Esq 


dated, North of Scotland, eighteen hundred 
aud —— 


MALVINA. 


You will be glad to hear, that, in con- 

sequence of our circular letter about Ossian, we 
have*got various passages of the original, and, 
amongst the rest, the Gaelic of the beautiful Address 
to the Sun; which, I own, I thought one of the most 
suspicious passages. I bave the pleasure to say, 
that Macpherson’s translation of that Address is more 
literal than could have been imagined. The gentle- 
man who sent the Gaelic, gave also a literal transla. 
tion, in which the original is not only rendered word 
for word, but the order and arrangement of the 
Gaelic is strictly observed.—You remember the ad 
vice of Fingal to Ossian :—“ Be like the stream of 
wany waters against the foes of my people; but like 
the gale moving the grass to those that ask thine 
aid.” This sentiment, it has been said, is tov refined 
and generous to have been uttered by a barbarian. 
We have likewise got the original of the “ Advice,” 
and of the poem which contains it; and, literally 
translated, it ruus thus :—“ My son, be thou like 
the whirling mid-stream of the spring-tide of winter 
against the foes of the Fingalians, but like the 
breath of the gentle summer breeze to them that 
ask thy aid.” Was there ever a stronger image in 
poetry than this:—“ The whirling mid-stream of 
the spring-tide of winter?” This image, suggested 
by the scenery of Fingal’s coast, and others of the 
same kind, scattered through the work, are worth a 
thousand arguments in favour of the authenticity ; 
aad they show Macpherson not to have done justice 
to his poet.” 


e 








MELANCHOLY EVENT. 


TO THE EDITOR. 


_— 


Sin,—Having sometimes observed in the Kalei- 
doscope, appeals to the public in behalf of sufferers, 
or the relatives of sufferers, by shipwreck and other 
accidents, I confidently anticipate your insertion of 
the following. The female in whose behalf the ap- 
peal is made, may be met with at Mrs, Ball’s, Yar- 
mouth Arms, Derwent’s-wient, where I trust she 
will be visited by some good Samaritans.— Yours, &c. 

Feb, 8, 1822. A FRIEND. 


The Phoebe, from Waterford for this port, struck 
on one of the north banks on Saturday last, and all 
bands perished. The maste:’s wife had come from 
Yarmouth for the purpose of meeting her husband, 
and the melancholy intelligence of his death, to- 


was communicated iv a manner particularly affect. 
ing. Auxiously awaiting bis arrival, and in the 
very act of writing to Waterford to ascertain w he- 
ther her busband had sailed, ason who bad accom. 
panied her from Yarmouth acquainted ber with the 
dreadful fate of his father and bruther, which he 
had collected from the coaversatvon of the persous 
around him, none of whow could prevail ov them. 
selves to announce tu the widuw an event sv dis- 
tressing. She is left in poor cirewmstanees, with 
two children, in a strange place, and without the 
means of subsistence. The liberality of the inha- 
bitants of Liverpool, never appealed to in vain, 
cannot, we conceive, be better exercised than on this 
occasion; and we sball feel happy in receiving any 
contributions fur her support. 





LUDICROUS ADVERTISEMENT. 
TO THE EDITOR. 


S1r,—Allow me (a lover of literary curiosities) to 
advise you of the following: 

The manager of the Gradwell-street Olympic 
Circus, Liverpool, who, a few days ago, had for 
the vight’s performance obtained the patronage of 
the Ex-Guvernor of Spanish St. Domiugo and bis 
suite, requested from one of his Excellency’s ser- 
vants his master’s titles, and those of his party, that 
they might be announced in the advertisement of 
the performance. The servant iguorantly gave 
as such, some lincs which were written beneath 
a heraldic copy of his master’s coat of arms; and 
as it was supposed that the cognomens included 
the several Vons alluded to, an advertisement ap- 
peared, stating the intended presence of the great 
folks, concluding with a pledge that the performers 
would exert themselves tu “ merit the bonour cou- 
ferred upon them by 
Armas de Don Paseual Real Caballero de Las Ordenes, 
Militare de Calabravd, y San Hermene Gildo, 
Condecorado Con Selte Cruces Brigodier de Loségercetos 

Naceionales, 
Gife Superior Poletuo, y General Delaparte Espanola de 
Santo Momengo ;” 
which, were it not villainously mis-spelt, and utterly 
incorrect, would siguify—“the bonour conferred 
upon them by (the following four geutlemen.) 


Arms of Don Pascuai Real, Chevalier of the Orders 
Military of Calatrava and San Hermene Gildo, 
(Decorated with seven crosses) Brigadier of the Na- 
tional Armies, ; 
Principal Political Chief, and General of the Spanish 
part of St. Domingo.” 


The Spanish title of bis Excellency (if I mistake 
not the proper names) ought, as far as can be ga- 
thered from the above, to be, 

Don Pascual Real, Caballero de los Ordenes Militares 
de Calatrava y San Hermene Gildo, Brigadier de los 
Evercitos Nacionales, Xefe Superior Politico, y General 
de la parte Espanola de Santo Domingo. 


Yours, &c. 
THE KNIGHT OF THE RUEFUL COUNTENANCE. 





Sir,—-Will you inform a “Tradesman and 
Subscriber” to the Blue-coat Hospital, that the 
“foreign languages” are not, nor ercr have been 
taught in that institution; the education of the 
children being wholly confined to the reading of the 
Scriptures, writing, aud a slight knowledge of ac- 
counts.—Since the introduction of the Madras sys- 
tem of education into this country by Dr. Bell, and 
which is so powerfully acted upon in the school of 
this institution, the improvement of the children has 


at the time of its foundation ;* but, I believe, in no 
one instance have the Trustees deviated from the 
founders’ intentions ; indeed, we have a convincing 
proof of this, in the Sunday evening service in the 
chapel of the Hospital, which is as regularly per. 
formed as that of St. Peter’s Church. 

The school is open at all reasonable hours, for the 
admission of subscribers and strangers, where tlie 
“ Tradesman and Subscriber,” in a recent Mer. 
cury, might have satisfied all his inquiries, without 
having recourse to the columns of a public journal, 

Iam, &c. E. B. 








*The school was founded in 1708, but the principal 
buildings were not erected until the year 1717, when one 
of the Blundells designed and executed the whole edifice, 
which must have been no inconsiderable ornament to the 
town at that time. 








To Correspondents. 


Love AFFAIRS.—We give a place to the letter of a 
WHIFFLE Wua4FFPLE, without pledging ourselves to 
insert every communication to which it may give rise. 
The subject is of such a nature as to bring into the 
cause a variety of writers of both sexes, who, if not 
checked, would speedily convert the Kaleidoscope into 
Cupid’s calendar. 








W. H.’s first communication on modern plagiarisms 
shall have a place in our next. When we pled 
ourselves last week to insert it in this day’s Kaleidos- 
cope, we had forgotten that Q. was entitled to the 
priority, on account of having been first received. 





Lorp Byrow’s Cain.—Q. will find, by @ note ap. 
pended to his critique on Sardanapalus, that his come 
ment on Cain is reserved for next week. 





The letter of +, on Law, shall appear in our next. 





A correspondent, who subscribes himself PuER, should 
have called himself ImpuRE, which would have been 
more appropriate. 





The communication of PH1Lo DioGcENEs shall have 
asccond reading. Our present impression is, that it is 
too diffuse, and too much interlarded with quotations, 
We fancy the writer to be a young man, and we hope 
he will not be hurt or discouraged with our plainness. 
We would, by no means, deter PH1Lo DIOGENES 
from his literary pursuits by our observations; al- 
though, if he be, as we suspect, a youth, we advise 
him to emerge as speedily as possible from his tub, 
which is not so suitable a residence for him, as for his 
prototype, 

‘* Diogenes, surly and proud, 
Who snari'd at the Macedon youth.” 


Notwithstanding the misanthropy which pecps out in 
certain parts of his essay, we shall be glad to hear 
further from him, when he is in an amiable mood. 


THE QuaKER’s BUDGET.—This amusing story, with 
the poems introduced by it, will be found in the pre- 
ceding pages, and we think will be acceptable to our 
readers. The narrative is written with an almost 
ludicrous adherence to the stile of primitive Qua- 
kerism ; but the benevolent character of Nathan 
Whitehead, and his description of the wandering 
bard, are highly worthy of contemplation. 





ALCANDER is welcome back again. We shall have 
the pleasure to give his lines to ScoTUS next week. 





WeEptock, &c.—The communicaticn of W. 'F. and 
and that of A VERY HAPPY MaRRIED Woman, 
one or both, shall appear in our next. 





Further Acknowledgments :—N1~ DESPERANDUM— 
J. B—Navuticus—J. B.—JUVENIS—A. B.—N. 
—Lines on Burns. 





== 








been considerably facilitated, and carried to a greater 





gether with that of her sou, who perished with him, 


degree of perfection than could have been imagined 


Printed, published, and sold, EVERY TUESDAY, by 
E. SmivH and Co. 75, Lord-street, Liverpool. 
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